GREEK COMEDY: ARISTOPHANES 
LYSISTRATA (411 B.C.) 
CHARACTERS 
LYSISTRATA: an Athenian housewife, (liz iss STRAH tah). 
CLEONICE: friend to Lysistrata, (klee oh NIGH kee). 
MYRRHINE: Athenian housewife, (meer EE nee). 
LAMPITO: a Spartan girl. 
MAGISTRATES: Athenians. 
CINESIAS: Myrrhine’s husband. 
CHILD OF CINESIAS. 
HERALD OF THE LACEDAEMONIANS. 
ENVOYS OF THE LACEDAEMONIANS. 
AN ATHENIAN CITIZEN. 
CHORUS OF OLD MEN: Athenians; actually a semi-chorus. 
CHORUS OF WOMEN: Athenians; really a semi-chorus. 
SETTING: Athens, just beneath the Acropolis, before Lysistrata’s 
house. Later the scene is before the entrance of the Acropolis. 
SUMMARY 
PROLOGUE (lines 1-253): Lysistrata is pacing up and down 
before the door of her house. She is filled with great excitement and 
great annoyance. She has laid her plans carefully, and the moment 
to strike is imminent: she has sent some Athenian women to seize 
the Acropolis (public citadel and location of temples and treasury; 
the buildings are located on the flat surface of a high hill). In 


addition, she is impatiently awaiting women representatives of other 
Grecian states who have agreed to meet her here at this very time. 
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Her plan: the woren of Greece are to force their husbands to lay 
down their arms and cease fighting their stupid war against each 
other (Athens versus Sparta principally); if their husbands refuse, 
their wives will refuse to give their men any sexual satisfaetion 
whatsoever! Cleonice and Myrrhine arrive; and then the athletic 
Lampito from Sparta and others. 


After the women have been informed of the plan, there is raised a 
chorus of objections; but the loyal support of Lampito brings 
them around. They swear an awful oath of female celibacy over a 
bowl of wine (in Aristophanes, women find wine irresistible). 


There is heard a great commotion offstage; this signifies that the 
Acropolis has been captured; the revolt is now in full swing! 


PARADOS (254-386): The scene shifts to the entrance of the 
Acropolis; a group of old men, who make up one half of the Chorus, 
enter slowly and painfully up the steep hill; they are carrying 
sticks and logs and pots of fire, and intend to chase the women from 
the citadel with smoke. The other Chorus, made up of women, ap- 
pear on the scene armed with pots of water. The inevitable hap- 
pens: the old men are thoroughly doused with water, and their 
pots of fire are put out. 


PRO-AGON (387-475): A Magistrate arrives accompanied by 
four Scythian policemen. He orders his officers to break down the 
gates and arrest the leader of the insurrection—Lysistrata, who 
issues from the Acropolis voluntarily. But as she is about to be 
taken, her comrades attack the police so fiercely that they retire 
in fear and great defecation! 


AGON (476-613): Now the Magistrate offers to debate the issue 
and is eloquently attacked by Lysistrata, who givcs a moving state- 
ment of her plan and intended actions. The police are unmoved 
however, and so the women convert words into deeds: they douse 
the Magistrate with water, attiring him like a corpse on a funeral 
bier. He leaves in a towering rage, vowing to tell his fellow mag- 
istrates how ignominiously he has been treated. The victorious 
women return within the gates of the Acropolis. 


PARABASIS (614-705): The two Choruses engage in a verbal 
battle of the sexes. The Women (they are as old as the men) 
stridently boast of how the state is served through the children 
they offer to it. The old men object to the interference of women 
in men’s affairs. 
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FIRST EPISODE (706-780): Several days elapse, and now we see 
Lysistrata before the Acropolis in a deeply anxious and disil- 
lusioned mood. The initial enthusiasm of her followers has cooled, 
and there is muttering and signs of defection in the female ranks. 
They miss their men and the sexual joys of the marriage bed. 
Excuses for desertion now unfold: 


1. There is wool at home to be spread. 
2. There is flax to be stripped. 
3. The hooting of the sacred Acropolis owls is unbearable. 


4. One woman pretends pregnaney by slipping a helmet under her 
robe: she must get to town immediately to seek the aid of a 
midwife! 


The revolution seems to be dissolving into anarchy, but by some 
means Lysistrata temporarily holds them together. 


FIRST STASIMON (781-828): Again a battle of the sexes with 
the two Choruses shouting verbal abuse at each other. 


SECOND EPISODE (829-1013): Now Cinesias, the husband of 
one of Lysistrata’s high command, named Myrrhine, enters. He 
is wretched from lack of sexual satisfaction, his household is in 
a mess. He is accompanied by their baby with the hope that 
its presence will lure his wife to his bedside. 


The obedient Myrrhine carries out her orders (from Lysistrata) with 
fiendish perfection. She deliberately tantalizes her husband with 
continuous sexual allurements so that the poor deprived fellow is 
writhing in swollen agony (the scene is one of the most sexually 
comic in all drama). She finally leaves her husband in a state of 
utter misery and runs back into the Acropolis. 


Now a Herald of the Spartans ( Lacedaemonians) arrives; and his 
state of erection leaves no doubt that the Spartans are in as woeful 
a state as the Athenians. “Are you a man or a Priapus (a god of 
fertility usually in an enormous state of erection)?” asks the Athe- 
nian official who meets him, “or is that a lance you're hiding under 
your clothes?” 


SECOND STASIMON (1014-1071): The Chorus of Old Men and 


Old Women reconcile and make peace. 
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THIRD EPISODE (1072-1188): The Spartan Envoys arrive and 
make a bid for peace; even at the cost of laying down their arms 
and ending the war between Athens and Sparta. 


Lysistrata appears and gives a stirring speech on the joys of 
peace, but the men’s minds are on other things; they quickly 
agree to a peace; and the play ends with all entering the Acropolis 
to make their sacrifices to the gods. 


THIRD STASIMON (1189-1215): The Chorus, no longer divided, 
sing an ode of joy. 


EXODOS (1216-1321): There is a joyous banquet to celebrate 
the peace declaration. There is complete harmony and joyous 
celebrations between the Spartans and their erstwhile enemies, the 
Athenians. There is much singing of folk songs and dancing the 
national dances of the respective countries. The play ends with all 
leaving for their domiciles amidst more singing and dancing. 


INTERPRETATION: LYSISTRATA, QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


What is the serious plea underneath the farce and buffoonery of this 
raucous play? 


ANSWER: Aristophanes is pleading for an end to the debilitating 
and futile war with Sparta, giving a picture of what joys would 
follow such a peace. Obviously, the means to securing such a peace 
is utopian and visionary. Moreover, there is a plea for all the 
various tribes and states to get together and act in unity towards 
common goals—Panhellenism. 


In what other plays did Aristophanes give the important roles 
to women besides this one? 


ANSWER: The Ecclesiazusae and the Thesmophoriazusae. Aris- 
tophanes was wise enough to realize that human sexual phenomena 
provide the richest material for comedy. 


What other two plays of Aristophanes deal with the peace theme? 


ANSWER: The Acharnians and Peace, but unlike the war during 
the time when the other two plays had been written, things had 
gone so badly for the Athenians in 411 s.c. that they had their 
backs to the wall. The Lysistrata is pure fantasy produced at a 
time when a realizable peace with Sparta would have been im- 
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possible. Hence, the pacifism of Lysistrata is pure fantasy and is as 
divorced from reality as was Aristophanes in the Birds. 


What is the popularity of this play since the time of Aristophanes? 


ANSWER: Its popularity has far outstripped that of any other old 
comedy and rivals the popularity and influence of the new comedy. 
Christian prudery has more or less successfully opposed the pro- 
duction of this play, among the wittiest ever written, but in spite 
of censorship it has kept itself vigorously alive in print; in recent 
times the play has enjoyed a renewed popularity on the stage. 


What are the themes of Aristophanes’ other plays besides those 
covered in this book? 


ANSWER: 


1. The Acharnians (425) is a frontal attack on the Athenian war- 
mongering party. 


2. The Peace (421) shows the hero flying to heaven on an enor- 
mous beetle in order to seek an end to the war. 


3. The Knights (424) bitterly and personally attacks Cleon, a dem- 
agogue who succeeded Pericles as the democratic leader in 


Athens. 


4, The Thesmophoriazusae is a play in which the women of Athens 
put the poet on trial for casting slanders on the female sex. 


5. The Wasps, in which fun is made of the Athenian love of suing 
in court. 


6. The Ecclesiazusae (392) mocks certain utopian schemes for the 
betterment of society; one such scheme being Plato’s commun- 
ity of wives mentioned in his Republic. 


7. The Birds (414), in which birds rule men in a play of pure 
comic fantasy. 


8. Plutus (388), his last extant play, shows the blind god of 
Wealth no longer blind, the result being that the good are made 
rich and the bad made poor—and the amazing consequences 
thereon. 
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As a comic writer what are some of the forms of comedy in which 
Aristophanes excels? 


ANSWER: Aristophanes utilizes all comic forms and devices which 
excite to laughter; and in all he is superb: parody, farce, burlesque, 
word-play, the witty retort, the blackout turn, the physical joke 
in pantomine (i.e., sight gag), etc. 


